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THE. RATTLESNAKE HUNTER.*. © 
“BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


ee Untilgny ‘ghustly tale is told 
« This heart within me burns.” 


: Rime of the Jincient Mariner: 
During a delightful excursion in the vicinity 
of the Green Mountains, a few years since, I 


29 
had the good .fortuse. to meet with a singular} ble cause of their extermination: 


characte?, known in: many parts of Vermont.as 
‘the Rattlesnake Hunter, «It was warm, clear: 
day of sunshine, in the middi¢ of June, that I 
saw him for fhe first time} while éngaged in. a 
His 

ad was dald, ahd his.forcheag was deeply m ar- 
.ked with the strong lines of care and @ye. His 
“form was yrasted and meagre ; and~but for the 
fiery vigorof his tye, he might have been sup- 
posed incapacitated by age and infirmities for 
even a slight exertion, Yet he hurrted over the 
rude ledges of rock with a quick and: almost 
youthful tread; and seemed earnestly searching 
among the creyices and loose crags and stinted 
bushes aroundhim. All at once, he started sud- 
denly—drew himself back with a sort of shud- 
dering recoil—and then smote fiercely with his 
staff upon the rock beforé him. Another and 
another blow—and he lifted the lithe and crush- 


ed form of a large Rattlesnake upon the end of | 
" his rod. 


The old man’s eye glistened but his lips trem- 
bled as he looked steadfastly upon his yet writh- 
ing victim. 
che muttered between his clenched teeth, apa- 
rently unconscious of my presence. 

fF was now satisfied that the person before,me 
was none other than the famous Rattlesnake 
Hunter. He was knowa throughout the neigh- 
borhood as an outcast and a wanderer, obtain- 
ing a.miserable subsistence from the casual char- 
ities of the people around him.. His time was 


mostly spent among the rocks and rude hills, 
‘ whete’his only. object seemed to be the hunting; 
out and destroying of the dreaded Crotalus hor- 
.vidus, or Rattlesnake. I immediately deter- 
mined to satisfy my curiosity, which had been 
strangely excited by the rema rkable appearance 
‘and behaviour of the stranger; and for this 
, purpose I approached him. 
“Are there many of these reptiles in this vi- 
cipity ?” 1 eyquired, polning to the crushed 


serpent. - 


“They are getting to be scarce,” said the old 





*The Rattlesnake’s power of fascination was eneral- 
Wy admitted by the early settlers of the Colonies. That 
serpent has actually the mysterious faculty of charm- 
or fascinating the prey upon which it subsists, is 

still believed, and upon ood authority. That this pow- 
“ry 3 has also been asserted— 
y the charm upon the sen- 


er extended to human 
and that the effect produced 
ses of its victim, was substantially the same as 
scribed ia the story of ‘‘ The Rattlesnake Hunter.” 


« Another of the accused race eiw 


that de- 


man, lifting his slouched hat and wiping his 
bald brow ;-I have” known the time when you 
‘could hardly stir ten rods from your door i in this 
part of the state, without hearin® their-low, 
quick rattle at your side, or seeing their many- 
colored bodies coiling up in your path. But, as 
I said before, they are getting to be scarce—the 
inférnal race a. ]. be extinct’ in a few years,— 

and thank God I have.mysqJf been a considera- 


«You must , of course, know the nature of 
these creatures perfectly well,” sald I. “ Do 
you believe -in- their power of fasciiation or 
charming?” 

The old man’s countenance fell. Thee ‘was 
a visible struggle of feeling within hime for his 
lip qt{ivered, and he dashed. his brown hand*sud- 
dénly across his eyes, as if to conceal a'tear. 
Bat quickly recovering | himself, ‘he*answered 
in the lw, deep voice of one about to reveal 
some hofrible secret 

“ Lbelieve in the Rattlesnake’s power of fy. 
cination ‘ag firmly-as I Wee in my own exis- 
tened.” 

ey Surely,” said I, “* you do not believe that 
they, have power over human beings.!” 

“1 do—I know it to be so!”—and the old 
man trembled as he spoke. “ You are a stran- 
ger to me,” he said slowly, after scrutinizing 
my features for a moment,—but if you.will go 
down with me to'the foot of this rock, in the 
shade there,”—and he pointed to a group of’ 
4 meth oaks that hung aver the declivity,—« 1 
will tell you; a cmenge and -sad “ of my own 
experience.” 

It may be supposed that I readily amiates to 
the preposal. Bestowing one more blow on the 
rattlesnake, as if to be certain of his death, the 
eld man descended the rocks with a rapidity 
which would have endangered the’ neck of 
less practieed hunter. After reachingthe place 
he had pointed out, the Rattlesnake Hunter 
commenced his story in a manngr which confir- 
med what I had previously heard of his educa: |) 
tion and intellectual strength. ; 

“yj was among the earliest settlers in. this 
part of the country. I had just finished my ed- 
ucation at the University of Harvard, when I}; 
was induced, by the flattering representatians 


spoke, a ribbon ‘from his neck, with a small min- 
ature attached to it. 

It was that of @ beautiful female. She might 
have been twénty years of age—but there was 
an almost, childish “expression in her counte- 
nance—a, softness—a delicacy, and a sweetness 
of smile, which I have seldom seen in the fea- 
tures of those who have tasted, even slightly, of 
the bitter waters of existence. ‘The old man 
watched my countenance intently, as I survey- 
ed the image of his early love. ‘She must 
have been very ‘beltucffal, ‘’ Feld, as I returned 
the picture. ~ 

“* Beautiful !"ehe repeated, ‘you may well say 
so. But this avails nothing. IT have a fearful 
story to tell: would to God I had not attempted 
it;* but I will go on. My heaft has been 
‘stretched too often on the rack-of memory to 
suffer any new pang.® 

‘« We had resided in the new country nearly 
a year. Gus settlements had increased rapidly, 
and the comforts and delicacies of life were be- 
ginning to be felt, affer the weary privations and 


tsevere trials to which “we had been suBjected. 


The Red men were, few-and feeble, and did not 
molest us. The bed&ts of the forest and moun- 
tain were ferocious, but we suffered little from 
them. The only immediate danger to which 
we were exposed resultéd from the Rattlesnakes 
which infested our neighborhood. ‘Three or 








> in terrible agonies. 
| 


he wreathing branches above us. 
| 


| 
F 








of some of the earlier pioneers into the wild 
lands beyond the Connecticut, to’ seek my for- 
tune in the new settlements. My wife”—the| 
old man’s eye glistened an instant, ahd then a 
tear-crossed his brown cheek—‘ my wife ac- 
companied me, young and delicate and beauti- 
ful as she was, to this wild and rude country. 
I shall never forgive myself for bringing her 
hither—never. Young man” he continued ‘you 
look like one who could pity me.—You shall 
see the image of the gifl who followed me to 
the new country.” 

















And he unbound, as he|| 


four of-our settlers were bitten by them, and 
The Indians often told 
us frightful stories of this snake, and its powers 
\of fascination, and although they were general- 
ly believed, yet for myself, I confess, I was ra- 
|ther amused than convinced by their marvellous 
‘legends, 


Tn one of my bunting « excursions abroad, on 


ia fine morning—it was just at this time of the 


\year—I was accompanied by my wife. "T'was 
a beautiful morning.’ The sunshine was warm, 
‘but the atmosphere was perfectly clear; and 
a fine breeze from the north-west shook the 
bright, green leaves which clothed to profusion 
Thad left my 
companion féra short time, in pursuit of game; 
and in climbing a rugged ledge of rocks, inter- 
\spersed with shrubs and dwarfish trees, I was 
‘startled by a quick grating rattle. I looked for- 
jward. “On the edges of a loosened rock lay a 
large Rattlesnake, coiling himself, as if for the 
‘deadly spring. He was within a few feet of 
me; and J paused’for an instant to survey him. 

I know not why, bit I stood still, and looked at 
the deadly serpent with a strange feeling of cu- 
sinsiay, Suddenly he unwound his coil, as if 
'relenting from his purpose of hostility, and rai- 
lsing his head, he fixed his bright, fiery eye di- 
‘rectly upon myown. Achilling and indescri- 
bable sensation totally different from any thing 
I had ever before experienced, followed this 
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movement of. the sérpent ;; but F stood still, and 
gazed steadily and earnestly, for at that moment 
there was a visible change ih the reptiles * His 
form seemed to grow larger, and ‘this colors 
brighter. His body moved with a slow, almost 
impetceptible motion towards me,@and a low 
hum of musie came from him—or,-at least it 
sounded in my ear—a_ strange sweet melody, 
faint as that which melts from the throat of the 
Humming-bird. - “Then the tints, of his body 


deepened, and changed and glowed, like the’ 


changes of: a beautful kaleidoscope,—green, 
purple and gold, until I lost sight of the ser- 
pent'entirely, and saw only wild and euriously 
woven ‘circles of strange, colors, quivering. a- 
round.me, jike an-atmosphere of rainbows.” J 
seemed in the centre of a great prisni—a world 
of mysterious colors: ‘and the tints varied and 
darkened and lighted up again around me ; and 
the low music went of without ceasing, until 
iay brain reeled; and, fear, for the first time came 
like a shadow over me. The new sensation gain- 
ed upon nie rapidly, apd I cduld feel the’ cold 
sweat gushing from my brow. I liad.no cer- 
tainty of danger in my mind—no definite jgica 
of peril—all was vague and clouded, like the 
unaccountable terrors of adreamy—and yet my 
limbs shook, and I fancied I could feePthe blood: 
stiffening with cold as it passed along my veins. 
I would have given worlds to hav®béengble to 
tear myself from the spot—I even“attempted to 
do so, but the body obgyed not «the impulse of 
the mind—not a musele stirred; ard’ I stood 
still, as if my feet hat ‘grown to the solid rock, 
with the infernal music of the tempter ‘in my 
ear, and the baleful colorings of his en¢hant- 
ment before me. = 

* Suddenly a new sound came on my ear—it 
was a human voice—but it seemed strange.and 
awful. Again—again—but I stirred not; and 
then a white fgrm plunged before me and grasp- 
ed my arm. The horrible spell was at once bro- 
ken. The strarige colers passed from before my 

vision." The ‘Rattlesnake was: coiling at my 
very feet, with glowing eyes-and uplifted fangs ; 
and my wife was clinging in terror upo’. 
The next@instant’the serpent threw Limself 
upon us. My wife was the victiin !—The fatal 
fangs pierced: deeply intoher hand; and her 
scream of agony, as she staggered backward 
from me, told me the dreadful ‘truth. 


sine. 


rs “Then it was that a feeling of matlness 
came over me; and when I say the foul serpent 
stealing away from his work of death, reckless 
of danger, I sprang forward and crushed him 
under my feet, grinding him in pieces upon the 
‘ragged rock.’ The groans of thy wife now re- 
called me to hér side, and to the: horrible reality 
of her situation. There was a dark, livid spot 
on her hand; and it deepened into blackness'as 
I led her away. We were at a considerable 
distance from any dwelling; and after wander- 
ing for a short time, the pain of her wound be- 
came insupportable to my wife, and she swooned 
away in my arms. "Weak and exhausted as I 
was, Thad yet strength enough remaining to 
carry her to the nearest rivulet, and bathe her 
brow in the cool water. She partially recovered, 
and sat down upon the bank, While J supported 


jjold Hunter. 
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sed away, dnd none came near us,—and there 
alone in the great wfiderness, I watched over 
her, and prayed with her—and she died!” 

The old man*groaned audibly, as he uttered 
these words ; and, as ke Claspeddhis long, bony 
hands,gver his eyes, I could see the tars failing 
thickly through his gaunt fingers. After a nfv- 
mentary struggle with shis feelings, he lifted his 
head once more, and wr was a fierce light in 
liiseye as he spoke: _ 

** But I have had my ‘revenge. a rom that 
fata] momeate I haye fet myself fitted and set 
apart, by the terrible ordeal of affliction, to rid 
the place of my abode of its foulest curse. And 
HI have well Ligh sutgeeded. The fascinating 
demons ap ‘already few and pdWerless. Do. not 
imagine,” stid he, earnestly regarding the some- 
what equivocal exPression of my.counfenance, 
‘*that I consider these creatures as serpents on- 
ly—creeping serpents ;—they are the servants 


of the fallen Angel—the immediate ministers 


of the infernal Gulf !” 


*. + . * ; O es 

Years have passed since ‘my interview with 
the Rattlesnake ‘Hunter: the place of his a- 
bode. has changed—a beautiful village rises near 
the spoteof.our’ conf€renve, and the grass. of 
the church yard is gseen over the gmve_of the 
But, his stery is’ yet fixed upon 
my mind, and -Time, like enamel, only burns 
deeper the first strong impression, It canies 
up beforé mé like a vividly remembered - ‘ryan, 


whose features are too horrible for reality. 


* 





‘TUE DILEMMA. 

# By St. ‘Aga tha! I believe there is something in 
the shape ef a tévr in those dark eye’ of mine, a- 
bot which the women rave eo unmercifully,” 
said-the young Fitzelarence, ag, after an absence’ of 
two years, he. came once more in sight of his na- 
tive village of Malhimdale. Standing upon. the 
neighboring heights, ne watched the curling smoke 
coming up.from the cottage chimneys in the clear 
blue sky of evening, whilst, a little farther off, the 
last beams’ uf the setting sun were playing upon 
ithe western walls of hig father’s old barevial man- 
—_ and, wbout a mile {othe right of jt, te could 
ldistinguish the trees and pleasure grounds of Sir 
Meredith Appleby’s Jess ancientteat. Then he 
thought of Julia Appleby, the baronet’s only child, 
his youthful playmate, tis first friend, and his dirst 
love; and, as he-thotght of her, he sighed. ‘T won- 
der why he sigbedt: When they parted; two years 
before, eanctioned, and encouraged by their tespec- 
tive parents; (for there was nothing tlre old. people 
wished more than a anion between the two fami- 
lies,) they had sworn eternal fidelity, and plighted 
their hearts irrevocably to each other, Fitzcla- 
rence thonght of all this, and again he sighed.— 
Different people are differently affected by the same 
thing. After so long an absénce many a man 
would, -in the exuberance of his feeJinge, have 
thrown himself down upon the first bed of wild 
flowers he came to, and spouted long speeches to 
himself ont cf all known-plays. Our hero prefer- 
red indulging in the following little soliloquy. 

.% My father will be amazingly glad to see me, 
and so will my mother, and so will my old friend 
the antideluvian butler, Morgan-ap-Morgan, and 
so will the pointer Juno, and so will my pony,*Tro- 
ilus;—a pretty figure, by the by, I should cut now 
upon Troilus, in this gay military garb of mine, 





} 





her head upon my bosom. . Hour after hour pas- 





with my sword rattling between his legs, and my 

















white plumes stren ming in the air liked raitbow 
overhim! And Sir Meredith Appleby too, with his 
great gouty leg, will hobble throngh the. room in 
ecstacy as soon as I present myself; and Julia— 
poor Julia, will bush, and ginile, and come, flying 
into mY.arms hke a shuttlecock, © Heighos | um 
‘i very miserable young officer. The silty girl ldves 
me; her imagination is all crammed with héarts 
and darts; she will bore me. to death with her 
sighs and her tender glances, and heg allusion tq — 
time’ pasty and her “hopes of time to come, and 
all the artillery of a love-ick child's, braifi. What, 
in the name of the Pleiades, am 1 to-do? J believe . 
| had a sort of penchané for her anee, when I was a 
mere boy, in my nurse’s leading strings» I believe 
}did give her some slight hopes at one timeor other; 
but, now——O ! Rosalind! Year! delightful !»— 

Here his feelings oyérpowered him, and pulling 
a miniature from his bosom, he covered it with kis- 
ses. Syrry am I to be a to confess that it 

was not the minjature of Julia. 


? 


“But what is’ to be done?” he at leneth restl- 
med. The papr girl Mill go mad; she will hang 
herself in her garters; or drown herself like Ophe- 
li, m a brook under-a willow? Ancl shall be her 
Lmurderer! b who have never yet knocked a mag 
on the head in tattle, wiH ¢ommenee my Warlike 
operatiofs by breaking tne heart of awoman! By 
St: Agatha! it must not be: I must be true to ny 
engagement.. Yes!. though ? myself bécome: a 
martyr, 1 must obey thedlictates of honor. For- 
give me, Resalind, heavenliest object of my adura- @ 
tion! Let not hy. Fitzclarence”- 

Here his voice became dguain inarticulate; and, 
hes be winded down the billpnothing was heard but 
the echoes of the multitudinous*kisses he contin- 





‘\Jued to lavish on the little brilliantly-set pertrait he 


heldvin- his hands.- 

Next morning, Sir Meredith Appleby was in the 
midst of a very somptuous break faet, (for, notwith- 
standing his gout, the baronet contrived to pre- ° 
serve his appetite,) and the pretty Julia was: presi- 
sling over the tea and coffee at the other end af the 
table, with the _large Jong-eared- spaniel sitting be- 
side her, aud ever and anan looking wistfully into 
her face, when a tervant brought in, on a little sib- 
ver tray, a letter for Sif Me:edith, 
tleman reid it aloud; 
clarence: ** . 


The old gew- 
it was froth the elder Fitz- 


“My dear friend, Alfred arrived last night. -= 
He and L will. dine with you to-day. * Youre, 

‘ . FITZCLARENCR. ” 

Julia’s cliveks grew first as white as her brow, ard 
then ls red as her lips. .As soon as btegkfast was 
over, she retined to her own apartment, and thith- 
er we must, for once, take the Jiberty of following 
her: , 

She sat herself down ‘before her mirror, and de- 
liberately took from her hair a very tasteful lite 
knot of fictitious flowers, which ‘slie had fastened 
in it when’shé ruse. One naturally expected that 
she was about to replace this ornament with somes 
thing more splendid—a few jewels perhaps; but 
she was not going todo any thing of the sort.— 
She rang the bell: her confidential attendant Al- 
ice, answered the sumnions. 

La, Ma’m,”. said she, “ ‘what is the matter? . 
You look as ill as my aunt Bridget.” 

“ You have heard me talk of Alfred Fitzclarence, 
Alice,- have you not?” said the lady languidly, 
and at the same time, slightly blushing. . 

“O! yes, Ma’m, I think I have. He was to 
have been married to you before he went to the 
wars.” 

* He has returned, Alice, and he will break his 





heart if he finds I no longer love him. But he has 
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been 86 long away ; and Harry Dalton has been ¢0| 
constantly with te; and his tastes and mine are 
so corigenial;—I am sure you-know, Alice, [-am 
not fickle, but how eould I ayoid it? Harry Dal- 
ton isso bwndsome, and soamiable.”? 
‘lo be sure, *Ma’m, you had the best right to 
choose for yourself; ¢ and'so Mr. Filzclarenge niust 
" jast break bis heart if he Wises,” or else fight a 
desperate duel with Mr. Dalton, with his ewenty 


. and guns.” 
«“O! Alice, you frighten me to death. * Phere 


* shall be no duels fought forme. Though my bri- 
dal bed should be my grave, I shall-be true to my 
word.. The bare suspicion of my. inéonstancy 
would turn poor “Alfred. mad. 1 know ‘how he 
doatsupon me. T must go to the altar, Alice, like 
‘alamb to the slaught. tr. Were | to refuse him, you 
may depentl uponit he would put an end to his ex- 
istence with five Ioaded pistols. Orly think of 
that, Alice, what could I say for myself, were his 
remains found in his bed some morning?” 
t1istory does not report what Alice said her mis- 
tress might, under such circumstance§, say for her- 
* self, but if. is certain-that they remained-talking 
together till the third ditmer-bell fang. 

The Fitzclareuces ‘were both true to their en- 
gagement. ‘Notwithstanding every exertion, how- 
ever, on the ‘part of the two old gentlemen, they 
could not exuctly bring aboyt that ‘flow of soul 
which they had hoped to see animating the young 
people. At length, after the cloth was removed, 
und a few bumpers of claret had warmed Sir Mer- 
edith’s heart, he said, boldly, 

“Julia, my love,-as Alfred does not.seem to be 
- much of a wine-bibber, suppose you show him the 


improvements in the gardens and het-houses, whilst |} 


we sexigenarians remain where we are, te drink 
to.the health of both, and talk over a few family 
matters.” 

Alfred, thus called upon, could not avoid rising 
from his seat, and offering Julia hisarm. She took 
it with a blush, and they walked off together in 
silence, 

“How devotedly be lovés me!’ thonght Julia,’ 

‘witha sigh: ‘no, no, [ cannot break his heart.” 
-* Poor girl! thought Alfred, bringing’one of 
his whiskers more killingly over his cheek; * her|| 
affections are irrevocably fixed on me: the slightest 
attention calls to her fave all the roses of Sharon.” 
* They preceeded down a long gravél walk, bor- 
dered on both sides with fragrant and flowery 
shrubs; but, except as the pebbles rubbed, against 
eagh other as they passed over them, not a sound 
was to be heard. Julia, however, was-at length 
observed to-hem twice, and we understand that 
Fitzclarence politely coughed’an acknowledgment | 
of the saidhems. ‘Fhe lady stopped and plucked] 
arose. Fitzclarence stopped also, and jducked a 
jonquil. Julia smiled ;*so did Alfred—Julia’s smile 
was chased away by asigh; Alfred immediately 
sighed too. Checking himself, however, -he saw 
‘the absolute necessity of pean conver- 
sation. 

“ Miss Appleby,” said he at last. 

“Sir?” ° 

“It is two years, I think, since we parted .” 

“Yes, two years on the fifteenth of. this month.” 

Alfred was silent. . ; 

‘“ How she adores me!” quoth he; “she can tell 
to a moment how longit is since we last met 

There was a pause. 

“You have seen, no doubt, a great deal since 
you left Malhamdale?” said Julia. . 

“O! a very great deal!” replied het lover. 

Miss Appleby hemmed once more, and drewina 


= ——— 
~ “7 om told t the ladies es of ‘England: and Ireland 








are much imore attractive than those.of Wales.” 
- “Generally speaking, I believe they are.” 

“ Sir?” 

* That is—I mean—i beg your pardon—the truth 
is—T should have snid—that—that—y ou have 
dropped your rose.” ~ 

Fjtzclarente stooped to pick it up; oct in. s0 
doing,’ the little miniature,which he wore round 





though ‘he did not observe it, it was hanging con- 
spicdously on his breast, like an order, when’ he 
presented the flower to Julia. 

‘*Good heavens! Alfred, that is my cousin Ros- 
aliud !” 

Your cousin Rosalind! sheds how! the min- 
iature! It is all over with me! The murder is out!| 
Lerd bless:-me! Julia, how ey you have grown}{ 
yet hear me! be ‘comforted. ] am a very ciate! 
but I shall be faithful; do not turn away, love; do! 
not weep; Julia! Julia! what js the matter with | 
you? She is in hysterics; 
Julia!—I will marry you! I swear to you by”- 
_ * Do not swear by any thing at all,” cried Julia, 
unable any longer to conceal her rapture, lest 
you be transported for perjury. You are my own 
—my very best Alfred!” 

“ Mad, quite mad,” thought AMred. al 

“| weara miniature, too,” proceeded the lady ;| 
and she pulled from the loveliest bosom in the | 
world the likengss, set in brilliants, of a youth pro- 
vokingly handsome, but not Fitzclarence. 

Julia !® ‘ 

Alfred 1°? ; 

“ We have both been faithless!” 

* And now we are both happy.” , 

“ By St. Agatha! we are—only 1° cannot help 
wondering at your taste, Jnlia; that.stripling has 
actually-no whiskers" ’ 

“Neither has my ‘cousin Rosalind ; 
|found hér irresistible.” 

“ Well, I believe you are right, and besides de 
|gustibus—I| bég your pardon, [ was # goinig to quote 
| Latin, ‘a Sei / 








' 
| 
| 
| 





yet you 


| 

po A LOVE AFPAIR. 

| A .neat little gentleman named Peregrine 
‘Brush, the very beau idedl of :a band*box beau, 
and the personified aroma of a Cologne water 
bottle, fell by mischance into, a scrape last 
Wednesday which brought him into an unpleas- 
ant contact with the law. Peregrine, dainty 
Peregrine, has a story of love and wo attached to 
his name,and to.explain it properly it is necessa- 
ry that we go back to the time-whenCupid loosed 
his arrow smartly at Peregrine’ sheart. Last win- 
ter,” Peregrine was invited to a tea-fight, as it} 
his termed by the scoffers at elegant refinements, | 
but more properly entitled a party. . An intima- 
tion-was dropped to hiin that Miss Euphemia 
Roseland, a young lady who had finished her 
education, and who was worth the expectations 
of certain sums of money, would be’ present.| 
This information set Peregrine all agog—he 
rigged himself in aJl his sunday-go-to-meet;- 
ing’s, borrowed all the chains and rings that, 
could be obtained by entreaty, slicked his hair 
flat to his skull with pomatum, and with his head 
hung by the ears upon his well starched shirt 
collar, he made his appearance before Miss Eu- 
phemia. He certainly was too killing, ashe sat 
upon achair, behaving himself pretty, witha 





bis beck escaped from under his waistcoat, and,4) 


she will go distracted! 4 


{ man’s fold, lajd upon his knee. Bat Perry did 
not feel s0, angelic as he looked—his ‘face was 
hot, and his hands cold—his month.was as dry as 
a dust hole, and his heart, “with a motion well 
known'to the timid, bumped against his ribs un- 


|| til poor Perry was almost suffocated. 


‘Warm weather, Miss! said Periy, all of a 
sudden, coloring a yet deeper crimson. 

‘Nan? said Miss Euphemia, placing her 
hand to her earafter the fashion of a cryer of 
oysters, and opening her eyes‘and mouth to the 
utmost as she turned sharply round to Perry. 

‘ Pooty cool night, Miss, I calculate.’ 

'*Ves, pooty,’ said the bhatt ‘A pause en- 
suedt , 

: Do you like j jam spruce beer, Miss?" 

‘I expect,’ said the lady smacking her lips, 
with a report like-a nine pounder. 

. ‘So do I,’ said Perry. 

Finding the lad y so perfectly of his own : mind, 
Peregrine mustered courage and played the agre- 
able for the rest of the eveng soably, that Miss 
Euphemif said that he’ was a genteelly fetched 
up young man, and cried to him, as they ear- 
nestly conversed together, ‘ Do -—: Mr. 


‘Brush, or 1’l] never speak to you the lofigest day 


“live ;’—a certain sign that Perigrine was in 
high favor. He conducted her to her home af- 
ter the tea-party broke up, which was far into 
the morning. , 

‘ Won’t you walk in, Mr. Brush? Oh whata 
sweet might !” 

‘ You, feme !’ squalled mamma, from the head 
of the’stairs, ‘are you a going to stay jaw’ring 
there all night!” 

‘Lawks! Mr.. Brush, if there ain’t the old 
woman, * sputtering like a roasted apple. You 
had better mosey.’ 

*Yanro-p-h. “Won't you meet me round by 
the jail to-morrow, night, you tempestual an- 
gelic ? . 

* That’s tellings.’ 

‘ Youfeme !’ reiterated ma. 

‘ Good evening!’ roared little Perry, as he 
swaggered down the street, feeling at least as 
big as the Irish giant. He met the lady as by 
appointment, her father and mother Giscovered 
their foves, and Euphemia was locked up. Per- 
ry, after much cogitation, resolved to serenade 
her, tokeep his image fresh in her heart, which 
resolution was ‘ of woes the direful spring.’ 
He placed himself under the window, and bes 
gan with a doleful ‘quaver— 


* Lovely nymph, aceuage my anguish 
At your feet a tindar swine’— 


“= 


When he was suddenly sluiced with a bucket of 
water. ‘I'll swine you; you eaterwauling lit- 
tle lump of mischief, Clear out’—said a gruff 
imperious voice. Perry, though little, bears a 
heart big as any man’s, and shaking the water 
off like dew-drops from the lion’s mane, he 
commenced a broadside of paving stones in re- 
ply to the cold bath. A battle royal ensued. 
Perry was taken, and each party talked of 
their assault and battery plea. The matter, 
however, was compromised ; and Perry gives 
a knowing wink wh@never it is alluded to, as if 




















vast mouthful of courage. 





white pocket handkerchief in the washer-wo 





implying that, thew e words butter no 
7 parsnips, he knows#h vabout. The la- 
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dy is an only child, and ‘the more her parent 


grine Brush, Esq. the more she will. 





ts elsewhere; .the “Trollope estate being minus 
say she shall’net have the pocket Apollo, Pere-|jabout $30,000. 
Perry 


"Thus went the bazaar Sediatiens and certes 


has been seen of late attending vendue, and||the minus 30,000 dollars might provoke a worse 


talking learnedly alout going. to house- “keeping. 
—New York Mirror, 





MRS. TROLLOPE’s “ DOMESTIC ee ad 


OF THE AMERICANS.’ 


Caring but little for the opinions of foreign 


book than Mrs. Trollope’s. Of the Jady per- 
sonally we have now a word to say.- As descri- 
bed to us she is an English woman of good fam- 
ily and fortune, her husband a barrister, .and 
her brother a barofiet’; and she ‘herself recom- 
‘|;mended to Cincinnati by letters from Lafayette. 
-||She is a Bas bleu, a learned: lady, short, thick 


ers about our books, manners or institutions,.we||and vulgar looking, séme forty or fifty'years old, 
measure our country by the principles. of .real and much givén to being slovenly, and slip-shod. 


propriety, not by artificial European standards 


:|\She might be seen-ever and anon, jn a green 


We are also unwilling to seé foreign opinions||calash, and long plaid cloak draggling at her 


unduly valued by our fellow citizens: 


. . How. fat ||heels, arid walking with those colossean strides 


the course pursued in respect to Capt. Hall and/junattainable by any,but English wotnen.. As 


Mailame Trollope have given them undue value 
we rieed not calculate ; 
to us we would have let them drop—still born. 


Madame has been decried into fictitious impor- 
tance, and no farther harm being possible, we ||in Philadelphia. 


may now notice her. 


,||to the company she kept in this cougtry, our io- 


but if it had been Jeft ||formation states that she Visited at three good 


houses at Cincinnati, but knew nobody anv 
where- else, anid had not a single acquaintance 
She.was. however, a woman] 
of parts, a great talker, and amitsing compan-] 


In the first place, we assure our readers, on||ion, though in her family establishment a prac-' 


the authority of a very intelligent lady of Cin- 
cinnati, that Mrs. Trollope is a real, bona fide 
woman, and not a man in petticoats, as somebo- 


dy has slanderously reported. Our informant 
who was well acquainted with her ladyship 
and has since been in correspofdence with her 


tells us, that she came fo Cincinnati with the 


maternal project of ‘‘ fixing” her second son ; 


who had previously been tried two years in 


France as a student of the Code of Napoleon. 


tical. illustration ef. the contempt she confesses 
for the ¢dqmestic virtues of American females. 

The réal Mrs. Tudllope, had these advanta- 
»|\ges for writing a took; whether she wrote the 
»|}book we will not say. Certainly she was wri- 
,||ting something, when at Cincinnati, and fre- 
quently shetved chapters 
;||those of the present work; though told at the 
time that the customs.of Memphis and other 
petty western towns, would hardly justify theo- 


Now Mrs. Trollope being a genius, was bound|| ries for the whele Upited States. 


to discover some new road to wealth: 


buss. 


her three prices. She employed somebody, a 


countryman of her own, by thé by, to Jay gas 
pipes, paying him in advance, and he evaporas 
‘ted with hercash; another, employed for the 
same purpose, actually. laid the pipes, but in- 
stead of gas his apparatus manufactured-nothing 


but smoke. In fine, she was a tempting subject, 
and things took their natural course. 
bazaar was built, and a stock of goods provided 
Here she trusted her husband, who being a bar 


rister of Jaw, residing in London, and of course 


acquainted with the wants of refined people 
could suit the Cincinnati market. 
came; for thé most part, those Splendid but cost 


ly trifles, which ‘our plain citizens carmot afford 
to purchase, and would ‘not know what to do 


with if they could. The bazaar being stocked 


people came in mulfitudes—to look at it; but 


buying was another affair; nobody bought, be 
eauce nobody wanted any thing there. 


away, some shipped for another market. 


‘so she 
resolved to fix her son in a bazaar—a great om-||' 


nigatherum establishment, some where between 
Noah’s ark and the tower.of Babel, where every 
thing should be-sold from a needle to a blinder- 
In building, a “ green‘horn’’ is snuffed 
like carrion by every rogue within cheating dis- 
tance; and as Mrs. Trollope ‘did not escape 
the commom lot; evety brick in her Babel cost 


Now,-of the book itself. Making proper re 
lowanoe for the bazaar speculation, and the Bas 
bleu’s limited acquaintance with any thing like 
good Amerjcan society, we think she has treatcd 
us. measurably well. She might inngcently 
look sour ata country where she lost 30,00@dols. 
Her facts will generally be found pretty correct: 
style of living in a Western village is compara- 
tively rough and unrefined ; and thence slie in- 
fefs that Americans are all rough and unrefined. 
‘We may do her thé justice to admit, all her the- 
ories are not false: to immoderate use of to- 
bacco, and excessive practice of spitting, we 
plead. guilty: happy people who have mo worse 
sins to answer for! We do not object to much 
of her theorizing because it is'so very ridiculoys, 





Still the || and aman ought never to blame what furnfshes 


.||him a laugh. “Many of the blemishes she de- 
-||tects, though positive excellencies to the eye of 
a philosopher and philanthropist, may not be so 
,|jto a Bas blew. Her low opinion of aur honesty, 


The goods is excusable, when we recollect*the affairof the 


-\|\gas pipes; to be sure, she was cheated by her 
own countryman, but it happened in America. 


»||rally appeared ungainly to her who-advanced 
with the strides of a giantess. Want of con- 
-|lversational power was undoubtedly deterred by 


body \ As eve-||one so talkative, that nobody else had a chance. 
ry body prognosticated, theyproject failed; the 
Babel itself was sold, and its omnigatherum 
contents, ‘some sold at fourth price, some given 


Thus are there good reasons for Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s opinions. Instead of .denouncing. her 
book we are inclined to denounce some few of 


The||our compatriots, w! ose opinion of our national 
student of the Code Nopoleon, and his notable 


mother, wended their way to seék their fortune 


character must be low indeed when they allow 
themselves to be irritated by any wandering 














; agreeing in tone with|}. 








huzzy, who may chvose to build bazaars ‘and loge 
money. _The Bas bleu might have added to her 
catalogue of American weakness, that of over 
anxiety for the praises of worse people vena our- 
selyes.. . 

We cannot dismiss Mrs. Troflope without ‘s 8 
word 6m English travellers in general. 
bigotry, and narrowness of mind are proverbial 
on. continental Europe :. The French and Ger- 


eral criticism English gullibility is not less 
remarkdble. We may mention an instance of 
this good natured quality. An Engligh travel- 
ler; in thts city a. few years ago; happened * to 
speak to a young physician about our negro 
population, ‘Their insolence” said the Phy- 
sician, “is insufferable: only think, I was going 
in to church sometime ago, and a negro trod.on 
my plaid cloak.” ** What did you do to him?” 
asked Jolin Bull. ‘* Turned round and dirked 
him and-went on.”- *“Horrible!”’ ‘Pooh! 
it was only a negro.” Bull was told some 
weeks afterwards, whén he repeated the tale, 
that he*had been quizzed, and we presume the 
bloody narrative was stricken from his journal. 
Thus ave books of English travels manufac- 
tured !—Philadelphia Sun. 





ENGLISH SOCIETY. ‘ 
{The last number of the London- Foreign Quarterly 


Puckler Mascaw’s book. We. make tom it the folk 
lowing extract} . = + 


The subject on which he has-written so freely 
is one of great-importance : he indeed speaks of 
the aristocratic structure of English society 
with reference to its-most obvious effects, to its 
Linfluence on the manners and intercourse of jndi- 
viduals, which is traceable not only in the higher 
‘ranks, but in various forms in all, down te the 
very lowest. The prince’s remarks on this sub- 
ject have been péculidrly gratipg to the ‘belie- 





The-short steps of our ladies, in walking, natu- 





vers ip English perfection, because they are not 
metely superficial. The English of the higher 
classes are very often ready to acknowledge the 
faulty construction of their fashionable society, 


and to envy the ease and simplicity with which - 


social amusements are enjoyed abroad. ‘They 
will admit, too, the bad manners of their coun- 
trymen, and, to acertain extent, the want of 
grace exhibited by both sexes. But they imag- 
ine these the. concomitant faults of sterling worth; 
they conceive that our aristocracy are too solid 
to excel inthe frivolous arts of society ; and they 
pity the unhappy foreigner who finds himself 
displaced amid the ‘sad amusements in which a 
thoughtful people relaxes its mighty mind. A 
foreigner who sees through this deception,—who, 
instead of submitting to our fancied superiority 
in humble admiration, ventures to treat these de- 
fects with some contempt, and to speak of them 
as part of the bad resulta of the national morality 
and institutions, is considered guilty of an im- 
pertinerice, which Can only be accounted foron 
the score of some personal pique, or some very 
gross prejudice. The defects of foreign society 
we are not slow in attributing to causes which 
we consider indicative of an inferiority in the na- 


Their | 


mans eut no better figure than we,, in English *. 
descriptions ; with the difference: however that ‘ 
those nations ridicule, instead of minding ilibe - 


Review contains a very interesting article on Prince ~ 
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tional character. An Englishman will sneer at 
the entertainments which he receives from 
Frenchmen or Germans, as betraying a poverty 
which hé considers disreputable. A foreigner 
is. on the contrary, annoyed by the .ostentation 
of wealth---the cumbrous niagnificence—the 
wearisome competition in prodigality, which 
constrains society in England*; and perhaps he, 
fer all, has-the best justification for feeling 
contempt for an. ostentation which is-far more 
destructive of the ends of society than the ab- 
sence of wealth. The dulness of English inter- 
course, and the arrogance which renders the En- 
glish disagreeable to foreigners, spring fron}.the 
game source as some of the worst features of .our 


morality—from the reverence and rivalry of 


wealth—the utter contempt of social merit as a 
aim to distinction in society, and the fictitious 
systems of caste, which are the only: checks on 
the predominating influence of money. After 
all our boasts, English society is both the most 
frivolous and the most artificial of ariy in civilized 
Europe. Our frivolity is of. a sertous and heavy 
cast, often united, no doubt, with a greater devo- 
tion to the-business of money-making than is 
found among the votaries of fashidn abroad ; butt 
innocouatry is ‘there so large a number of per- 
sons devoted to the occupation of amusing them- 


selves, discharging the ignoble task withearpest- 


ness, but aiming at nothing beyond mere unintel- 
lectual and tasteless parade, In-nocountry has 
the rivalry of the vulgar and ignorant possessors 
of wealth created a system of luxury more bar- 


barotisly artificial,, where more monstrous are} 


the idols of fashionable worship, or more servile 
the adoration exacted and paid. ; 
Itis hardly fair, perhaps, to implicate the 


Prince in these censures, which we take the 
His 
remark on the extravagant gratitude of the 
young lady, for whem he got a ticket for Al- 
mack’s, is the most severe in whiclhe indulges, 


privilege of making on our countryinen. 


and is hardly exaggerated. (See vol. iv. p. 9.) 
Hespeaks with more than usual bitterness, also, 
of the insolence with which the English treat 
foreigners, (the Germans in particular,) in return 
for their overstrained civility tothem; “ abroad,” 
he says, (‘* and jt is only: while there,) English- 
men judge with candor of foreigners :’”” at home 
he accases us of displaying the- most ‘excessive 
discourtesy towards’ them. On this subject he 
tells an amusing, but hardly creditable anecdote 


of English rudeness. 


“I know that in one of the largest towns of 
Germany a prince of a royal hause, distinguish- 
ed for his frank, chivalrous courtesy, -and his 


miable character, invited an English viscount 


who was but just arrived, and had not yet been 
presented to him, to a hunting-party ; to which 
be lordship replied, thut he could not uccept the 
twilation, as the prince was perfectly unknown 


b him 


“It is true,that no foreigner willeverhave it in 
his power so to requite a similar civility in Eng- 
nd, where a grandee considers an invitation 
wdinnner (they are very liberal of invitations 


touts and soirees, for the sake of filling thei 


"oms) as the most signal honor he can confét 
‘pon even a distinguished foreigner,—an honor 
wily to be obtained by long acquaintance, or by 
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very ‘powerful letters of. intreduction. we 
by any miracle such a réady- attention were to 
be paid’ in England, it would be. imposible to 
find-a’single man of any pretentions to breeding 
on the whole continent who would make such a 
a return as this boorish lord did.”—vol. iii. pps 
115,.116. | . Ng a at 
* Phe criticisms of the prince on the manners 
of the higher classes aré not flattering. -After 
speaking of English servants, he observes,— 
‘In many cases it would be a very pardonable | 
blunder in-a foreigner to take the valet* for the 
lord, especially if he. happened to imagine that 
courtesy and good .address' were the distinguish- 
ing marks of a man of quality. This test would 
be by no means applicable in England, where 
these advantages are not to be found among the 
majority of persons of the higher classes; 
though there are soie’brilliant exceptions, and 
their absence is often-redeemed by admirable 
and solid qualities. 7 * 
‘On the men, indeed, their arrogance often 
amounting to rudeness, and their high opinion 
of themselves, do not sit so ill; but in the wo- 
men, it is asdisgusting and repulsive,as, in some 
other of their countrywomen, the vain effort .to 
ape continental grace-and vivacity.”’<—vol. iii. 
pp. 110,, I11. i Ss 
' We must observe, however, thatthe author 
speaks of English ladies in a manner to make 
one think he had not met with much favor from 
them. -To their personal charms he pays the 
honor that is due, always allowing for his‘ani- 
madversions on their feet. He is severe on 
their eostume; and remarks on the bad. dresses 
and “‘tournure’’ exhibited even atAlmack’s. He 
pays high compliments tq the “‘ many agreeable 
girls” he ineets here, and remarks on the great- 
erdegroo of rational freed yjoyed by 
ried women in England than on the continent. 
Nevertheless, he is very unjust to their intellec- 
tual acquirements, which he untrply classes be- 
low those of .French and German women. 
His deScription of rcuts is sufficiently true 
and contemptuous. 
‘It is the custom here to take your friends to 
parties of this sort, and td present them, then 
and there, to the mistress of the house, who 
never thinks yon can bring enough to fill her 
small rooms to suffocation ; the 1 ore the better: 
and for the full satifaction of her vanity, a ‘ba- 
garre’: must arjse among the carriages below ; 
some must be broken to pieces, and a few men 
and horses killed-or hurt, so that the ‘ Morning 
‘Post’. of the following day may parade a long ar- 
ticle on the extremely ‘ fashionable soiree’ giv- 
en by ‘ Lady Vain,’ or ‘ Lady Foolish.’ ”—vol. 
iii. pp. 176, 177. , ; 
We quote the following extracts from diffe- 
rent letters, as containing striking views of 


; 





> 


politics to become the chief ingredient of social 
intercourse he remarks: ; 
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English society. Speaking of the tendency of 





ges; too systematic in all their enjoyment ; too 
ineredibly kneaded up with prejudices; in a 
word too little vivacious to attain to that unfet- 
tered’ spring and freedom of spirit, which must 
ever be the sole basis of agreeable society: I 
must eonfesgs that I know none more monoto- 
nous, nor moré persuaded of its own pre-excel- 
lence, than the highest society of this country, 
—with but few exceptions, and those chiefly a- 
mong foreigners, or petons who have resided a 
good deal on the continent. A stony; marble- 
cold spirit 6f caste and fashion rules all classes, 
and makes the highest tedious, the lower ridieu- 
lous. - True politeness of the sheart’and cheer- 
ful ‘ bonhommie’ are rarely to be met with in 
what is called sociefy; nor,-if we look for — 
foreign ingredients, do we find.either French 
grace and vivacity, or Italian naturalness; but, 
at mést, German stiffness ayd awkwardness con- - 
cedled whder an iron mask of arrogance and - 
‘ hauteur.’ ~ ; 

‘In spite of this, the ‘ nimbus’ of a firmly 
anchored aristocracy and vast wealth, (combi- - 
ned with admirable taste in spending it which 
no one can deny them,) has stamped the Great 
World of this country as that, ‘ par excellence,’ 
of Europe, to which all other nations must 
more or less give way: But that foreigners in- 
dividyally ‘and . personally do not find it agreea- 
ble; ie evident by their rarity in England, and 
by the still greater rarity of their desire to stay 
long. Every one of them at the bottom of his 
heart thanks God when he is out of English 
society; though personal vanity afterwards leads 
him to extol that uninspiring foggy sun, whose 
beams ‘assuredly gave him but little ‘ comfort’ 
when.he lived in them. 

“‘ Far more loveable, because far more loving, 


do the English appear in their domestic and 


most intimate relations; though even here some 
‘baroque’ customs prevail—for ‘instance, that 
sops in the highest ranks, as Soon as they are 
fledged, leave the paternal roof and live alone ; 
nay, actually do not present themselves at their 
fathers’ dinner-table without a formal invita- 
tion.”—vol. iii. pp. 178, 179. 

He tells us, that ¢ertain small circles which 
he frequented ‘are much more agreeable than 
the great parties of the metropolis. There eve- 
ry art is understood but the art of society. Thus, 
for instance, musicians, artists, poets, and men 
of talent generally, are invited merely as fash- 
ionable decorations; to live with them, to ex- 
tract enjoyment from their conversation, or from 
their genius, isa thing utterly unknown. All 
real cultivation has a political character and 
tendency ; party spirit and the fashionable spir- 
itof caste pervade all society. Hence arises 
not only a universal ‘decousu,’ but a rigorous 
division of the several elements ; which, com- 
bined with the naturally unsocial temper of 
Englishmen, must render a residence among 
them unpleasant to every foreigner, unless he 





‘‘The lighter and more frivolous pleasures 
suffer by this change ; and the art of conyersa- 
tion, as it once flourished in France, will per- 
haps be entirely lost. In this country 1 should 
rather think it never existed, unless perhaps in 
Charles the Second’stime. And, indeed, people 


r 





either has access to the most intimate famil 
circles, or can take lively interest in political 
affairs. 

‘“« The happiest and the most respectable class 
in England is, without all doubt, the middle 
class, whose political activity is confined to the 











here are too slavishly subject to established usa- 


improvement of their own immediate province, 
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andamong whom talerably just views and prin- 
ciples generally prevail People of this unfach- 
ionable class are also the only truly hospitable, 
and are wholly devoid of the arrogant airs so 
disgusting in their superiors. They do not run 
after a foreigner, but if he ‘comes: in théir way,+ 
they treat him-with kindness and ‘sympathy .—. 


They love their country passionately, but with-|| 


out any view to personal interest—without hope 
of sinecures, or intrigue for place, They are 
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following aneedotey ates which was related to -him-by 


a gentleman lately arrivéd from Paris; we give 


ie in“his own words :— Wandering near the 


|Palace I was-saluted with—* Would Monsieur 
\like to see the king}. J. will’show him for a 
\franc.’ Thotigh surprised’ how one so mean in 
jappearance cauld realize;his promise, I aceepted 
the offer, and paid my _fraric. J‘ My‘ Friend") 
‘immediately commenced" shouting at the top of 
‘his lungs, * Louis Phillippe,-Louis Phillippe,’ 


often ridiculous, but always deserving of respeet, t|Keeping up a rattling accompaniment. with his 


and,their national egotism is restricted within 
mére reasonable bounds than ‘that of * théir!|| 
* superiors. . 

** It may now be said with equal truth of Eng- 





jstick against the i irow railings. 


‘The orowd col- 
\leeted, and joining in thé cry’the welkin echoed 
iwith *Loujs Phillippe, ‘Louis Phillippe;’? when 
ithe. obedient Monarch, thus surhmoned, made his 


land, as it formerly was of France,‘ que les deux |fappearance at a window, bowing repeatedly to}| 


bouts du fruit sont gates,’. the aristocracy .and| (he-crowd. * More moftified at-.my conspicuous) 


the mob. The former unquestionably, holds al; 


-most noble station ; ; but without great modera- | t 


tion, without great concessioys made to reason and | 


pearance in such a dirty crew than gratified at 
ve attainment of my object, ‘I was endeavoring 
to effect my escape, when my friend the‘ Show- 


to the spirit of the times, they will perhaps not | |man’- arrested my progress with many thaaks 


occupy this station half'a century longer, F-once 
said as much to Prince  ——he laughed in my} 
face, ‘mais nous verrons.” *’—vol. iv. pp. 8, 9.4 

So much has already been.done toenabléusto, 


see what is tote the result, that we ghould think) on the fallen state of “Majesty, and the respecta-s 


Prince Esterhazy‘would not at present feel tn- 
‘clined to treat the prédiction-with un wixed con- 
tempt. 


The freedom of the prince’s r remarks on Eng- . 


| 


lish society is the greatest; but not the only one of, 
his offences. ié has ventured to speak with] 
contempt of prejudices hardly less sacred ; of the}! 
form in which the religious feeling shows itself, | 


and of the theological opinions which are recei- | 
It must not he understood ! 


ved in this country. 
that the prince is by any means an irreligious)| 
man ;_ on the contrary, his volumes abound with 


evidences of the spirit of undogmatic mligion!! 


prevalent in the north of Germany. This of} 
course is widely different from any creed which | 


finds favor in this most sectarian country : and || 


many of his notices and expregsions are calcula- 
ted to excite horror in the minds of bigoted per- 
sons of another faith. 


perversion of some of his expressions, so as to 


subject him to the imputation of irreverence.—|| 


Nothing can be more absurd than such charges 


as these: there is not a single expression on re-|, 
ligious: subjects to be found throughout these || 


volumes, indicative of any contempt for religion, 


or inconsistent with that piety which isnot in- 


' deed of a kind to be understood in this country, 
but of which many of his letters mark his deep 


sense. ‘T'o condemn him for entertaining and|;" ° 


expressing feelings different from those preva- 


lent in this country,. isof.a piece with the old-|, 
fashioned folly of hating Mahometans or Catho-|' 


lics for not being of the Church of England. 


The ‘prince is of a creed which he thinks very |! 


superior to ours; ‘so far from being deficient in 
religious feeling, 
considers himself a much better Christian than 


the English, whom he evidently looks on as a); 


people lost in the darkness of that sectarian su- 
perstition which produces practical irreligion. 


THE LIONS OF PARIS. _ 


Hence the outcry raised |! 
by “stupid people about his irreligion ; and the}, 


or hostile to Christianity, he 








A respected correspondent has sent us the 


for past favors, and tendering his services for a 


| fresh éxhibition—* Would Monajeur like to see 
|Madame? 


I will show her for another franc.’ 
| Politely declining the offer, I retreated to ponder 


|ble footing subsisting , between the Sovereign 
People and igs Citizen King!” —L: omdon Paper. 


THE LITTLE FACTORY GIRE, 
TOA MORE 


FORTUNATE PLAYMATE. 


I often think how once we used 
In summer fields to play, 
+. And run about, and breathe the air 
That made us glad and gay; 
We used to gather’ butter-cups, 
And chase the butterfly— | * 


Lloved to feel the tight breeze lift 
| My hair, as it went by. 
Do you still play in these bright fields? 
And are the flowers still, there? 
| : There are no fields where J live now, 
No flowers any where. 
But day by day I go and sure 
A dull and tedious wheel, 
You cannot think how sad andtired,. 
And faint, I’often feel. : 


I hurry home to enaich the meal , 
My mother can supply, 

Then back 14 hasten to the task— 
That not to hate, I try. 

At night my wother kigses me, 
When she has combed my hair, 

And Jaid me io my litle bed, 
But,—I'm not happy there. 


[dream about the factory, 
The fmes that qn us wait— ° 
I start, and ask my father, if 
I havenot lain too late? 
And once I heard my father say, 
“ Ob, better were a grave, 
Than such alife as-this for'thee, 
Thou litile sinless slave!” 


U wonder if I ever shall 
Obtain a hliday, 
Oh, if Ido, I'll go to you. 
- And spend it all in play! 
And then I'll bring some flowers home, 
If you will give me some, 
And at my work I'll think of them 
And holidays to come. TATLER. 


An Ontoinat-Traceny.—The. first Dratné ey. 
er performeal inv Sweden’ wiis enacted in the rej 
Lof John.Ul: who bore sway from 1482 to 1513, The 
actor to whom the part of Longinus was intrested 
had directions to thrust his spear into the ‘Sayjoury 
body asif it went really through his side. Buthe 


he ran , the poor fellow affixed to. the cross right 
through ‘the bodly ; and, what was worse, the Crom 
upset by his violence, and kUled the. actress who 
was playing the part of the Virgin. At this, his 
Majesty King John, giving way to ‘the first ‘impulse 
of his‘raze at the actor’s, slaughterous awkwart. 
Lness, rushed upon the stage and struck off hithead 
ata single blow!, But the audience, whose power 
of digestion were incapable of brooFing so furious 
jan outrage orf their favorite, immediately burs 
ithe trammels vf allegiance asunder, and tock 
rblovdy vengeance on their motfarch, by putting 
‘him to death on the spot! 


Civitiry—A young gentleman was founle 
|sleep in'George street at an unseason. ible hour, He 
| confesse: uf having been. tipsy. 

6 Young man you should be sorry.” . 

* Lam sorry.” 4 

& You must be fined.” “He paid the money and 
retired saying, “1 em fined.” This dialogue can 
be recommended as a specimen of the purest lacop- 
ism. Itis divested of all superfluous ornament, 
and comes directly to the point. Brevity is the 
soul of wit, and it therefore must be wit itseli- 
Pennsylvanian. 





Jews in Canada.—By a late-law of the British Pas 
lament, the Jews in Canada are admitted to the eajy 
ment of all the peivileges of citizenship. 





“TF 





Ladies’ Family Library.— We have been highly gut 
ified by the perusa! of the first volume (the only one yet 
published) of this work: It contains biographies o 
| Madame dé Stael and Madame Roland, two of the mot 
bremarkable wowten of their own, of of any age. The latie 

was a congpicudus leader of theGirondist marty during the 
| Frenclr Revolution of $9; the former ah eminent author, 
and likewise a distinguished politician—hated and feared 
by Buonaparte. Both are brilliant examples of the ir 
tellectual capabiliti¢s. of their sex. During the. reign 
of terror Madame Roland fell @ victim to the guillotine; 
Madame de: Stael fled to England. The fullowingis 
an extract. from the account of her residence in tht 
} country. s 

_ She lived in great retirement at Richmond, uti 








‘|| two of her country men no less distinguished thaa Mer 


bonne and Talley rand, both, like herself, anxiously 
watching the progress of affairs j jn France and hoping 
for some change that, would render it-safe for them to 
retarn. Iti isa curious item in the fickle cruelty of the 
Revolution, that these three persons, who during such # 
corisiderable portion of their lives, exercised ‘an i 

ence not only on their country, but on the world, wer 
{now deprivec of their accustomed meang of subsistency, 
and it is worthy of notice, asa trait in their natunl 
— ter, fhat they were not depressed or discouraged 


by 
a they had, when thrown into the common stock, 
was sons sufficient to purchase a kind of carriage 
which would hoki but two. As they rode about tose 
the country, ‘Narbonne and T alleyrand alternately 
mounted as footmen behind, breaking out the glass° 
the chaise, in order to carry on a conversation with thot 
inside. Madame de Stael has often said that in these 
conversations she has witnesse! and enjoyed more 
the play of the highest order of talent than at any other 
period of -her life. Talleyrand came from England to 
ah2 United States. Narbonne, if I mistake not, west 
fo the continent; and Madame de Stael ventured 
toFrance in 1795. oe 


The work is to be fognd at the Bookstore of Josiah 
| Drake & Co. 








played the soldier with so ureouth a, hand, the 
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EDITOR’S GARRET... 





- CONSEQUENCES OF THE CHOLERA. 

Although’ the Cholera is the most destractive of afl 
the pestilences which have afflicted ynapkind, yet it ap- 
pears to produre less moral éflect than any of then, 
It was a-remarkable instance of the predominance of 
hatred over fear, that daring the batile of Cannae an 
earthquake of gyeat violence occurred without suspends 
ing the confliet, or even engaging the attention of the 
combatants. The history of the Cholera presents still 
more signal instances of a similar kind—some wherein 
much weaker wotives thay hatred or bravery ‘have de- 
rided the terrora of this prime minister of death. . Al- 
though it was known to be especial yshostilé to armies 
orlarge congregated migstes of men, the troops of Rus- 
sia did not intermit their invasion of Poland. The Pales 
with better reason did not relax their measures of self 
defence. The greatest benefits which can be purchased 
by war, are supposed (from the magnitude of the evils 
peculiarto it) to cost dear; ‘but in this case ‘both par-| 
tiesencountered unhesifatingly, not only the disasters 
of mutual slaughter but the aggravated assault of an en- 
emy which slew its tens of thousands when the sword 
destroyed only its thousands. 

In the capital of France its ravages were unusually, 
great. But whiléhuadreds were dying every day, the 
political dissensions were continued with unabated acri- 

mony, and, the funeral of one of the victiais; Gen. La- 
marque, was signalized by a riot still more destructive 
of burn life while if lasted than the Cholera itself. 
The amusements of this metropolis of dissipation were 
not suspended, and even the-pestilence itself was mace 
a subject of merrinvent. Its name. was given to waltzes 
and gallopades, and as the climax Of audacitf, the Chédl- 
era itseli was personated af a masquerade. : 

It approached England ‘during a high political excite- 
ment, but the voice of party was not husheJ—it darkens 
our own shores with all its original terrars, yet the bit- 
terness of our dissensions is not mollified. tis mani- 
fest from the tenor of foreign and domestic papers and 
periodicals that although ‘the Cholera is much studied, 






















upon the imagination or passions of then. On the con- 
trary there is a strange, and we had almost said impious, 
propensity to treat it with witticism and mefrime nt, 
Itistrue that some religious societies have recbgniaed 
itasa visitation ‘of Vrovidence by appointing, days‘ot 
fasting, humiliation and prayer. But this seems t& be 
rathes tite formal imitation of former examples than the 
solemn expression of a deep, awful and devout apprehen- 


sion of a divine chastisements- Such a sentinient as 
would have been felt in this. country half a century, and 
in Europe acentury,ago. Such es would have been par- 
titlly experienced even now were it not for the political 
excitement which somuch engrosses the intellect of thi 
civillzed-world.* ; ; 
But other causes have combined with political excite 

B ment to prqduce the apathy we speak of» People have 
become scientific. And in rejectmg that superstition 
which beheld a miracle in every uncommon natural phe- 
fomenos, they have fallen into the opposite extreme “of 
neglecting the First Cause of all events in their re- 
tearches after proximate causes. Such is the usual ef- 
fect of science upon persons of weak understanding and 
lax morals. And of such persons society is princi) ally 
Composed: But there is something so mysterious in the 
tharacter of the Cholera that it might sfiake the’ faith 
of the most sanguine believer in the sufficiency of phil- 
Sophy. All attempts to explain it have hitherto failed. 
Although the phenomena have been collected with dili-1 


; ||Supposed to be gowerned. It teaches us a lesson of hu- 


to discover-preventatives, it makes but little inipression }. 


derision of b me comprehension, the Cholera has trans- 
gressed’ every law by which it has been successively 


mility and> of far. Aaother. cause of the indifference. 
with which this plenipoten: scourge is regarded, must be 
found in the opivion that it is more fatal to the popr and 
intemperate than epideniics usually are. This is proba- 
bly an error. Death is commonly-thought to be so re- 
specter df persons. But the facg'ls that these classes 
are always subject to greater mortality; especialy from 
epidemic and contagivus. disorders. And we believe 
that’in this respect the disproportion between them and 
the Cholera is not near so great as is guaniely'taliined: 
The’ subject‘ merits reffection. It is acknowledged 
that adversity has a saluiary efféet ;+ especially when it 
is regarded asa dispensution of that. Providence: who 
tempers chastisement with metcy.” But when a univer- 
sal scourge encompasses mankind—when the world be- 
comes one vast house of mourning, and in every city is 
heard the voice of lameptation, is it reagonable to re- 
gard it os an erratic, remediless freak.of nature without 
purpose, or thé act of Him whose power is actuated by 
beneficence and directed by wisdoth. — : - 

“ If the unwholesome habitafions and food of the poor, 
and filth and intemperancé”be the principal predisposing 
causes‘of the pestilence, the number of victims gives us 
a melancholy.idea of the present state of society. So 
large a proportion of our fellow beings suffering from 
yice; so many from wart ! evep in our owh country. It 
is consojatory to reflect that the condition of the survir 
rors will be greatly improved by the increased employ- 
nent and wages that will resclt from such a great reduc- 
tion of laborers. But itis a sorrowful consolation. 

At the present junctfire however it may Operaté as a 
preventative of other violent remedies. Europe seems 
troubled through all her kingdoms with: the wish and 
the “ fear'of change.” If great commotions do arise, 
the-evils arising from interruption of business and want 
of employment wit! not be so great a8 they would have 
been; And revolutions will not be precipitated by the 
desperation of a starving population. ; 


SKETCHES OF WESTERN ‘ADVENTURE, 
Is the title of a wark in which itis proposed to embody 
“the= most striking incidents connected with the early 
settlement of Kentucky.” .We have bad the pleasure of 
reading the first ehapter,.which is offered aa a specimén 
of the matter and stylé ot the book; and.if the succeed- 
irg’ portions be of equal merit, we doubt not of its pop- 
ularity. This.chapter contains the adventures of Col. 
James Smith, whose narrative we haye always considered 
amongst the most inderesting ofall that have-been, pub- 
lished of Mudiantcharacter and manners. We subjoin a 
deseription of the ceremonial 6f his adoption into an 
indian tribe. ; ‘ 


“On the morning of his arrival, the principal members 
of the tribe gathered around bim—and one old man 
with dgep gravity, began to pluck out his hairby the 
roots, while the others looked on in silence, smoking 
their pipes with great. deliberation. Smith did not ug- 
derstand the design of this singular ceremony, but sub- 
mitted very patiently to the man’s labors, who performed 
the operation of “* picking” him with greut dexterity, 
«clipping his fingers in the ashes occasionally, in order to 
take a better hold. In a very few moments Smith's 
head was bald, with the exception of a single long tuft 
uvon the centre of his crown, called the “scalp lock.” 
This was carefully plaited in such a manner, as to stand 
upright, aud was ornamented with several.s Iver broach- 
es. His.ears and nose were then bured with equal grav- 
ity, and ornamented with ear rings and rose jewels. He 
was then ordered to strip—which being done, his naked 
body was painted in vavious fantastic colours, and a 
breech-cloth fastened around his loms. A belt of wam- 
pum was then placed round his neck, and silver bands 
round his right arm. To all this Smith submitted with 








stuce and studied with intensity by the most eminent 








much anxiety, being totally ignorant of their customs, 


: LS ————_——_—_—_—— 
and dre ading lest; like the British prisoners, he had been 
stripped and paiuted for the stake.” His alarm ‘wes in- 
ereased, when an old chief arose, took him: by the arm, 
and leading bimout into the oper air, gaye three shtill 
whoops, and-was instantly surrounded by every inhabi- 
tant of thevillage, warriors, women aud children. e 
chief then addressed the crowd iu a long speech, still 
holding Smith no hand.’ When he had ceased speak - 
ing, he led Smith forward, and- delivered -hin: into the 
hands of three young Jhdian girls, who grappling him - 
without ceremony, towed him off to- the river which 
ran at the foot of the hill, dragged him jn the water u 
to his breast, and all three suddenly clapping their pode 
upon his head, attempted to put him under. Utterly 
desperate at the idea of being drowned bythese young 
ladies, Sinith.made.a «nanful resistance—the squaws per- * 
jevered and a prodigious splashing in the water took 
lace, amidst loud peals of laughter from the shore. At 
ength, one of phe'squews became alarmed at the furious 
struggles ofthe young white -mam,. and cried out ear- 
nestly several tinies “no hart you! no hart you!” Upon 
this agreeable intelligencé, Smith’s retistance ceased, 
and these gentle creatures plunged.him under the water, 
and scrubbed fiim from.head to foot with, equal zeal and 
erseverance.- As soon as they were satisfied, they led’ 
im ashore, and.presented him to the chief—shiverin 
with cold, and drippitg with-water.: The Indians ther 
dressed tim in a ruffled shirt, feggins, and moccasins, 
various|y ornamented, seated him - upon a bearskin, aud 
gave him a pipe, tomahawk, tobatco, pouch, flint and 
steel. Thechiefs then took theiy seats by his side, and 
smoked for several minutes in deep silence, when the 
eldest delivered a speech, through an interprefer, in the 
following words: ““ My son, you’ are one of us. Here- 
after you have nothing-to fear. ‘By an ancient custom, 
youhave been odepel ie the room of a brave nan, who 
has f.llén; and every drop of white blood has been wash- 
d from your veins. We are now your brothers, and 
are bound by our law tb tove you, to defend ‘you, and to 
avenge your injuries..as much a if you weré born in our 
tribe.” “ He was then introduced to the menibers of the 
famiJy into which he had becn adopted, and was received 
by the whole of-them with great demonstrations of 
regard.” “.- . = 


Col. Smith informs us that “ An Indian conrtship is 
somewhat different from ours. With them, al] the coy- 
ness, reserve, and pretty delaysare confined to the gen- 
tlemen, The young squaws are bold, forward, and by 
no means delicate jn urging their passion—and a partic- 
ularly handsome or - promising young hunter, is often 
reduced to desperate extremities, to escape the toils of 
these female Lotharios.” We suspect it was leap-year 
when the Colonel-was a prisoner ainongst them. 

_ Those who wish to subscribe.will find a prospectus at 
this office. P 


‘ 


— 


Politics.—As politics éreto be the rage with alt that 
million ‘ar so of pa'riots, ‘who exercisé the sovereign 
prerogative of a Vote, we would suggest tothe other 
sex the expedient of their managing the affairs of the 
Republic of Letters until the.election is over. The on- 
ly objection we know to this plan is, that they might re- 
tain permanently, like Semiramis, that power which is : 
meant to be temporary, only. ‘At all events» we must 
louk to them for readers during the interregnum. We 
therefore implore the aid Of our wittiest and wisest cor- 
resporidents. . , 


We had just penned the invocation at the close of the 
above paragraph, when, as if we had touched the mystic 
ring of ‘Aladdin, there came to us the “Indian Martyrs, 
a Tale by Caroline Eee Hentz.” We must regtet for 
the sake of our readers that it avas too late for insertion 
in the present number. It shall appear in the next.— 
Our invaluable correspondent has, we trust, anticipated - 
the snggestion we before made to her sex; we hope 
therefore that her pen will not be inactiye. 





‘ ” . 

The Western Monthly Magazine, late the “ Hlinois 
Monthly Magazine” is henceforth to be published ‘in 
this place. We are glad to learn that the patronage of 
this periodical is increasing, and hope its removal to owr 





city will accelerate its progress in popularity. 


cINC! 


*. APPEARANCE OF THE SKY. ~*. 

We know not the author of the subjoined ar- 

ticle, Which we find in the Courier and Enqui- 
rer; but be writes both like a philosepher anda 
poet. The unusual appearance~of the. atmoe- 
phere, sunshine and clonds-have attracted very 
general observations. Neither the light nor the 
temperature resembles at/all what we ate accus- 
tomed toin July —Al. Eve. Journal.’ 

Messrs. Eprrors—Let me.call the attention 

+ -of Observers in New York, to,some-natural phe- 
nomena in-the constitution of our atmosplrere 
and its effects upon living beings in general. -It 
strikes ie that their appearances are not omily 

‘ concomitant of the Cholera jn out city, but niay 
. give us an insight into the causes of it, and may 
serve as a data for speculation on its progress 

- and duration. . =p. . 

I hope that if I-am alone until now in some 
of the observations I have made, that these few 
will refresh the recollection of others on the 
same points. . j 

‘In the first place, the nature, properties, and 
color of the light have been remarkable and un- 
usual, ever since Whitsun Sabbath, June With, 
On that day, the light was rich and golden, it 
possessed the penetrating and’ refracting power 
im so great a degree, that it could not be exclud- 
ed from the closest récesses.. This, we know is 
the character of our sunshine, arid the light 
which attends it. Perbaps the third or the day 
after the date above mentioned, the light re-as- 
sumed, in a slight degree, the warm and elastic 
tone, but feebly, although the day was clear>— 
Since then, it has constantly and perceptibly lost 
in color and vividfiess, and suffered -a gradual fa- 
ding .s6 that’ all distant. objects appear more 
distant and less distinct.. This effect upon 
the eye does not arrest the attention of ev- 
ery one perhaps, because the understanding be- 
ing sure of the rates of distances among famil- 
iar objects, jadges from the sense of habit. But 
this effect might have been perceived by any 
obsérver; and this change in the medium of 
light still exists, giving a vagueness and dim- 
ness to the images reflected upon the vision. 

Inthe same period of time I have observed 
a very permanent and existing mist to the east, 
covering at least one quarter-of the sky, and 
‘lying under the brightest sunshine like a thin 
white drift. oe 

The clouds which are floating over us, rarely 
and but ‘transiently, assume the rounded and 
‘cumulate form. They do not imbibé that prin- 
ciple or element of heat and rarification which 
under our June and July suns used to display 
them in fantastic and capricious union and ex- 
pansion, convolving apparently with attention 
and repulsion,—an appearance so well described 
by Bryant, the poet of American, season— 


‘ 


. + When even the deep blue heavens are glad— 
The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play o'er the mazy vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And here they roll on the easy gale. 
Now and for weeks past the air cannot brace 
them—the edges grow ragged and divergent, 
they are carried along by the wind and stratify 
in masses. 
There never was a season with fewer thunder- 
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f 
electric flasheg. . What rains we have bad, 
come After-a low rumbling‘of thunder, as if the 
skies were ail one sponge of loosened vapor. 
-The hue of the skies, which in summeris of 
deep blue, sdinetimes of the lapis-lazuli, some-|| 
times of the slaty tint, has been latterly uniform- 
ly pale, and from tle east to the zenith, even 
when the sun is in meridian splendor, there isa 
silvery opacity, a pearly reflection, which is ra- 
ther fit to be termed neutral-tint than azure, 

_ Let the cause be what it will, whether it.be 
the. prevalence of steady strong winds at a great 
distance above the earth;,or a prismatic dopri- 
vation to usof the yellow and red rays, by va- 
pors held sublimed’ at a great distance above the, 
earth the change neverthelegs-in the appearance 
of the heavéns canrfot be denied, and that the 
properties of the light -have been thus detereora- 
ted forthe last six weeks. : 


We may well presume’that vegetable and an- 


H 





disastrous an alteration. But we have every’ 
reason to hope, from the variableness of our 
climate in a position éxpesed to the sea and land 
wind,that this méteoric influence is nearly spent, 
and will soon be counteracted. 
We have been wont to see the sunsets of N: 
York rivaling those, of thé tropics in gorgeous 
ness, and enkindling the whole air with.crimson 
and gold. Who bas seen such a*sur-Set sintc 
Whitsunday? A faint rosy tinge is the utmost 
that has brightened the Occident. The sun has 


living as it were, int 
of an eclipse. a 

I_ cannot imagine a spectacle more solemnly 
sublime than the procsent aspect of -this exten- 
sive.and half deserted city, seen in full day and 
under the awe andsolicitude of impending danger 
which fills the. mind, and impresses the air of 
the remaining inhabitants: Thé vast lines of 
edifices, under ‘the pallor. of the crepuscular 
sunshine appearing at once with allthe clear. 
ness of.day, and thé amplitude and. blending 


lustre, the streets whitened, and comparatively 
lonely, and the sentiment of vacuity and vastness 
increased not alone by the desertion-of places 
of resort;“but.mainly by that dim, feeble and 
imperfect radiance effuséd over the earth, and 
which is, perhaps,*the mysterious cause of the 
epidemic mortality, which ‘is ‘walking utseen a- 
mong us. We of the city are now, I think like 
‘etioiated plants ; and deprived of our due stimu- 
lus of light our organs waste and suffer, while 
those who are the least.able to resist this decay 
of their vital powers, become ‘the prey. of such 
deleterious agents, as would, under the regular 
and accustomed stimulus of light, have proved 
inertandinnocuous. — 8 

I should much like to learn whether the same 
peculiar absence of yellow inthe stn shine has 
not already been noticed where the cholera. has 
prevailed. I am disposed to believe that it has 
been observed ; and it-certainly must be owing 
to this state of the liglit that the air has become 





imal-life are both affected by so untimely and||- 


béen ‘shorn of his beams,” and we have heen|/ 
he first steps of the shadow || . 


of moonlight, the skies-and the air blanched, in|} 


its affinity for magnetic 


an , : . 
: that the violet’ray is so hj Conduetiy 
that inagnets have been made by applying it wi, 


the prism upon stell ? 
In the interim, before I find, answerpto the 
questions,: I shall, if permitted, continue tom. 
serve the influence of this ‘weather upon jp. 
sons, animals dnd insects. I have-already iy 
lorcasian to see thatehronic disorders and wea. 
nesses seem generally aggravated by it, } 
sects have not their usual airimation. Anim) 
have lost their usual fire and vivacity: Clg 
observers than J, must already have givep at, 
tion to these considerations, and’ I shall be hy 
py if I awake their inteyests sufficiently ola 
them to communicate their observations for T 
lic-satjsfaction and advantage. - 
i | Me vn 
Erom the Edinburg Literary Jona, 
WY MN, ; 
BY THE, LORD CHANCELLOR, 

“ There is a God!" all mature cries, . 

A thousand tonges proclaim 

His arm almighty, mind all-wise, 

_ And bid each voice in chorus rise + 

Té magnify his name. - 


Thy name, great nature's sire divine, - ~ 
_ Assiduous weadope; + a. 
Réejectiig godheads, at whose shrine 
Benighted nations bloéd ayd wine- 

“In vain libations pour. _ : 


| 


You. countless worlds in bdundless space, 
Myriads of miles each hour 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace, * 
As the blue circle studs thé-face 
Of that enamell'd flower. 


But Thou 400, mad’st that flow'ret gay, 
To glitter in the dawn; 
The hard that fired the lamp of day, 
The blazing comet launch’d away, 
Painted the velvet Jawn.. 
As falls-the sparrow to thé 
* Obedient to thy will, - 
_By the same law those globes move rounj, 
Each drawing each, yetall still found 
One order to fulfil. , “Fs 


ground, 


° —te 


Aus. tothe Enigma in our last— Randolph 
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lsuch a conductor of electricity that this agent 
cannot be detained around us. What aré the] 
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